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other fuels or incinerate directly. In either case the disposer generally
prefers to pump the contents from the container, and small containers
are less desirable than the standard 55-gallon drum. Incinerators that
accept solid waste generally prefer to incinerate without removing the
waste from the container, avoiding the hazards of opening containers
and handling wastes. Some facilities will accept a wide variety of con-
tainers, including individual bottles. Others prefer to accept wastes in
fiber packs, which is a combustible version of the lab pack that is used
in landfills. Many incinerators or their belt-feed conveyors are loaded
by hand, and fiber packs in the size range 5-10 gallons (20-40 L) are
preferred.

Since incinerators must be operated within specific ranges of fuel heat
content, the approximate heat of combustion of mixed liquid wastes
should be known so that appropriate feed rates can be determined. The
approximate heat of combustion of fiber packs also should be known
and should not exceed a specific limit because these packs are fed as
units. The heat of combustion of wastes can be estimated from their
constitution and quantity, using values in any standard handbook. In-
cinerator operators can provide values to be used for the heat of com-
bustion of fiber packs and associated inert fillers. Explosive compounds
should not be put into fiber packs for incineration. Some operators will
incinerate some types of explosives by adding them to the incinerator
feed in small quantities, preferably diluted with a flammable solvent or
sawdust. Containers with more than about 100 mL of carbon disulfide
cause an explosive hazard in incinerators and should be avoided. Pro-
cedures for disposal of laboratory quantities of carbon disulfide are given
in Chapter 6, Section II.G.

If separate incinerator facilities for hazardous and nonhazardous waste
are accessible, segregation of hazardous waste can be both cost-effective
and environmentally prudent. Compared with, for example, incinerators
for municipal waste, incinerators for hazardous waste require more ex-
pensive design, more careful operation, high costs for obtaining permits,
and regulated treatment of ash and scrubber water. Consequently, in-
cineration of nonhazardous waste in hazardous-waste facilities is costly.

Proper sorting of wastes destined for incineration is essential. Halo-
genated wastes should be kept separate from nonhalogenated wastes
because the former must be burned in an incinerator with a scrubber
that reduces emissions of halogens and hydrogen halides. More than
trace amounts of brominated compounds also should be kept separately;
they usually require special disposal procedures because bromine and
hydrogen bromide are not removed effectively by most scrubbers. Some
incinerators can handle brominated compounds at a controlled feed rate